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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF EEY. BEENHAED 
ADAM GEUBE. 

Bernhard Adam Grrube, born June 1, 1715, at Walsch- 
leben, a village near Erfurth, in Thuringia, was educated in 
the parish schools and at Jena. He entered the ministry 
of the Moravian Church in 1740, and for several years had 
charge of congregations in Holland, and subsequently be- 
came one of the professors in the seminary at Lindheim, 
near Erankfort-on-the-Main. In the spring of 1748 he was 
dispatched to Pennsylvania, where he was first employed in 
the schools at Bethlehem, and as private tutor to the sons of 
Thomas Noble, of New York, one of the original trustees 
of the Academy erected for Whitefield in Philadelphia. He 
entered the Indian mission service in January of 1752, and 
was stationed at Meniolagomeka, a village located west of the 
Wind Gap, in what is now Eldred Township, Monroe County, 
Pennsylvania. While here, he tells us, his awkwardness at 
handling an axe almost cost him a limb, and confined him 
for weeks in a cold hut, where he lay on a board, with a 
wooden bowl for a pillow. He, in the mean time, studied the 
Delaware dialect and daily held meetings for the Indians. 
Six months later he was relieved, and then sent to the mis- 
sion at Shamokin, which had been commenced in 1747 at 
the request of Chief Shikellimy, the representative of the 
Five Nations in business affairs with the Proprietary gov- 
ernment. In the summer of 1753 he visited the Indian 
villages on the west branch of the Susquehanna and in the 
Wyoming Valley, where in the wigwam of Chief Paxanosa 
he baptized a Mohican woman; — the first Moravian baptism 
performed in that valley. 

In the autumn of 1754 Grube was temporarily withdrawn 
from the Indian mission to take charge of a colony of sin- 
gle men selected to begin a settlement on the tract of one 
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hundred thousand acres purchased by the Moravians of Earl 
Granville, in what was then Eowan County, North Carolina. 
In the spring of 1755 he returned to Bethlehem, where he 
was married, and appointed to the mission at Gnadenhuetten, 
on the Lehigh River. On the evening of November 24, 
when the mission house on the Mahoning Creek was burned 
and eleven of its inmates murdered by the French-Indians, 
Grube with his converts fled to Bethlehem for safety, where 
for the ensuing two years they found a home. In June of 
1*758 he was transferred to the mission at Pachgatgoch 
(Kent) in Connecticut, where he labored for two years. The 
first winter of his residence there was a severe one, and for 
several nights the cold was so intense that his wife was 
compelled to put their little daughter to sleep between two 
large Indian dogs to keep her from freezing. 

In October of 1760 Grube was sent to the mission at 
"Wechquetanc, on Head's Creek, in the present Polk Town- 
ship, Monroe County, where a part of the Christian Indians 
at Bethlehem had been located in the spring of that year. 
His knowledge of Delaware qualified him to keep all the 
church services in that dialect, and he began the translation 
from German into Delaware of a harmony of the Gospels 
and selected hymns, which were printed in the years 1762 
and 1763 by John Brandmiller, at Friedensthal Mill, located 
on the easternmost plantation of the Barony of Nazareth. 
These translations are the first contributions to Indian bib- 
liography by a Moravian missionary, and were used in the 
Indian missions in Pennsylvania and Ohio until superseded 
by those of Zeisberger about a quarter of a century later. 

No copy of Grube's " Harmony of the Gospels" is known 
to exist, and but one incomplete copy of his " Dellawserisches 
Gesang-Biichlein" has been discovered and is preserved in 
the library of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, a fac- 
simile of the first page of which is here reproduced. 

In the library of Harvard University two of his manu- 
scripts are to be found : " Einige Dellawaerische Eedensarten 
und Worte," and "Einige Heine Anreden an Indianer," 
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and also a number in the Moravian Archives at Beth- 
lehem. 

DELLAWiERISCHES 

Gefang-Biichlein. 

Winn icb des Morgensfruh aufjiih t£t. 

ETranslat. 
Nda wopanachinaane 
so 

Woaktsch n'gauwin wulaqvin&ane 
Lamai guntschi neschginggunk newulfeo* 
ft'hakkey guwinggi guntanggekn* 

JLam Gottes guwinuwammei 
n'Tehenk. gattosomowoiiloll 
Achgoone gifchquewi wullanggoma 
Elim m'fchakkanian pennundelUU 

3- 

Mergers * Gefaog, 
Melod* Herjlut diltfisr &t 9 

Jefat Ctirift wutapanachemmeeo 

Jukke dahpjeek 

On the outbreak of the Pontiac war, in 1763, the bor- 
ders of Pennsylvania were overrun with bands of maraud- 
ing Indians. A large number of the settlers in the neigh- 
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borhood of Wechquetanc considered the presence of the 
Indian converts a better protection than soldiers, but there 
were others who accused them of participating in the forays 
in the vicinity, and threatened that unless they were removed 
"blood would flow." "As we are in constant danger," 
wrote Grube, " as well from the white people as from In- 
dians," it was decided to abandon the mission and claim the 
protection of the provincial government. On October 11 
the chapel and huts were boarded up and the converts trans- 
ported to Nazareth, and later to Bethlehem, from whence, 
on November 8, they departed for Philadelphia, and were 
first taken to the barracks. Writing from Province Island, 
November 11, Grube states, " The rage of the people in 
Philadelphia is indescribable, and we had to stand five hours 
before the barracks and be insulted. Thousands followed us 
through the city. . . . We were taken to a landing, em- 
barked on boats, and taken to this island, which we reached 
at night, and took possession of our lodgings in two roomy 
houses. Our people are very thankful that the hard journey 
is ended. . . . The island is a large one, and the two houses 
we occupy contain twenty rooms, in which a year ago lived 
the Arcadians." 

From a letter of Frederick W. von Marschall, dated 
January 5, 1764, we quote: "It having been ascertained 
that the rioters were bent on killing our Indians, the Gov- 
ernor resolved to send them under escort of a company of 
Highlanders to New York, and thence to Albany to Sir 
William Johnson. In view of this the Indians were kept 
busy the whole night packing, and at two o'clock took boats. 
The sick and blind were taken in wagons and the well on 
foot, before daylight, to the city, to the church [on Eace 
Street] where in the chapel they were given breakfast and 
thirty blankets distributed among them. Scarcely a soul 
knew they were in the city." 

Amboy was reached on January 11, and just as the first 
detachment was about to embark, Grube was informed by 
Captain Eobinson, of the Highlanders, that, as permission to 
VOL. XXV. — 2 
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land in New York had not been given, it would be dan- 
gerous to proceed. There was no other alternative but to 
return to Philadelphia, where they arrived January 24, 
escorted by the company of Captain Schlosser, and were 
quartered in the barracks. The return of the Indian con- 
verts renewed and increased the opposition to their protec- 
tion by the Province, and not many days later it was re- 
ported that the " Paxton Boys" were on the march to the 
city, on murder bent. " At midnight February 6," writes 
Grube, "a general alarm was sounded and all rushed to 
arms. The bells in the city were rung. The citizens were 
awakened and summoned to the State House, for word had 
been received that the insurgents would be on hand at day- 
break. . . . The day passed amid the utmost confusion. 
Two companies of citizens, among whom were many 
Quakers in arms, came to the barracks." Three days later 
he also wrote, " We have seen on this occasion that we have 
many hundred friends in this city, who are not willing that 
our converts should be put to death. . . . Messrs. Hamilton 
and Chew had so much influence in their efforts to arouse 
the citizens against the insurgents, that about five hundred 
men were formed into companies for our protection." The 
attitude of the government and the determination of the 
citizens that the Indian converts should be protected at all 
hazards deterred the " Paxton Boys" from executing their 
designs. The days of restraint were now relaxed, and it 
was not long before the Indian women were allowed to at- 
tend the markets to dispose of the brooms, baskets, and 
other wares they manufactured. During the trying experi- 
ences of Grube in Philadelphia he approved himself true to 
duty and brave in the face of danger. 

With the return of peace, in December, arrangements 
were made for the removal of the Indian converts to 
Wyalusing, on the north branch of the Susquehanna, 
which had been selected by the government for their new 
home. About the middle of March, 1765, they set out for 
Bethlehem, where they were to prepare for their long jour- 
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ney, and on April 3 Grube bid them a tender farewell. On 
this date Grube's connection with the Indian mission of his 
church terminated. 

After a few weeks of needed rest, Grube was sent to the 
congregation at Lititz, in Lancaster County, where he re- 
mained for twenty years. Here his wife died in 1776, and 
two years later he again entered the bonds of matrimony. 
After a short service near Nazareth, he was for one year 
pastor of the congregation at Philadelphia. His last ap- 
pointments were at Hope, on Paulin's Kill, in Warren 
County, New Jersey, and at Emaus, Lehigh County, Penn- 
sylvania. The evening of his long life was spent at Bethle- 
hem, and on his ninety-first birthday the hale old man, 
with staff* in hand, walked on one lovely June day ten 
miles to Nazareth, there once more to talk over with his 
friends the incidents of his life among the Indians. He 
died at Bethlehem, March 20, 1808. 

The portrait of Grube, presented in January last to the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania by Mr. William H. 
Jordan, is copied from the original in the possession of the 
artist J. Augustus Beck, a great-grandson of the missionary. 
The Hon. James M. Beck, Assistant Attorney-General of 
the United States, is a great-great-grandson. 



